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Working  Women  and  the  Poor  Law. 

This  paper  is  devoted  to  the  consideration  of  the  Poor  Law 
under  a  single  aspect,  the  provision  made  for  distressed  work- 
ing women  who  come  on  the  rates  through  sickness,  widow- 
hood, desertion,  or  the  unemployment  of  their  husbands  or  of 
themselves,  that  is  to  say  through  their  misfortune  rather  than 
any  special  wrongdoing  or  incapacity  of  their  own. 

The  statistics  recently  published  by  the  Poor  Law  Commis- 
sion in  the  Majority  Report  (8vo.  edition,  Vol.  I,  p.  30)  shew 
that  on  January  1st,  1908,  the  number  of  women  relieved  in 
England  and  Wales  was  343,825,  and  formed  43  per  cent,  of 
the  total  number  relieved,  the  men  being  28  per  cent,  and  the 
children  29.  But  if  we  take  the  whole  number  of  paupers 
relieved  during  a  single  year  the  excess  of  women  over  men  is 
not  so  great  as  in  the  single  day  count.  In  the  space  of  one 
year,  1906-7,  618,673  women  were  relieved,  forming  only  36 
per  cent,  of  the  whole.  The  year's  count  for  women  was  only 
1.8  times  greater  than  the  day's  count,  but  the  year's  count 
for  men  was  2.4  times  greater  than  the  day's  count.  It  is 
evident  that  the  duration  of  relief  is  longer  among  women  than 
among  men,  and  the  Majority  Report  suggests  that  probably 
men,  more  frequently  than  women,  resort  to  the  Poor  Law  in 
order  to  tide  over  periods  of  temporary  disablement  or  unem- 
ployment. The  pauperism  of  women  is  more  frequently  of  a 
quasi-permanent  nature. 

CAUSES  OF  PAUPERISM  AMONG  WOMEN. 

The  causes  of  pauperism  among  women  are  many,  but  one 
main  reason  why  the  pauperism  of  women  exceeds  the  pauper- 
ism of  men  is  to  be  found  in  the  large  proportion  of  women 
who  are  left  widows.  Women  mostly  marry  earlier  than  men, 
and  live  longer.  Men  in  the  lower  walks  of  industry  and  even 
in  some  of  the  skilled  trades  are  exposed  to  many  risks  of 
accident  and  disease,  which  are  not  as  yet  guarded  against  in 
any  adequate  way  by  protective  legislation.  The  consequence 
is  that  a  large  number  of  women  are  left  widows,  often  with 
a  family  of  young  children  dependent  on  them.  In  these  cases 
the  poor  woman,  when  unprovided  for,  is  immediately  faced 
with  one  or  both  of  two  very  serious  problems.  Supposing 
her  to  be  strong  and  able  to  work,  yet,  if  her  children  are  quite 
young,  it  is  a  serious  risk  for  her  to  leave  them,  and  even  home 
work  for  wages  is  scarcely  compatible  with  the  proper  care  of 
several  small  children.  Secondly,  supposing  that  the  children 
are  old  enough  to  go  to  school,  or  can  be  looked  after  by  a 
friend  or  neighbour,  there  is  the  further  difficulty  that  women's 
wages  are  customarily  reckoned  on  the  basis  of  what  is  neces- 
sary for  a  single  unencumbered  woman,  and  in  the  ordinary 
way  are  quite  insufficient  for  the  upbringing  of  children. 
'"Society,"  says  Mr.  Kirkman  Gray,  "  is  based  on  the  theory 
of  the  family  wage-earner  .  .  .  Broadly  speaking  woman's 
wage  is  never  a  family  wage,  but  a  wage  for  individual  sub- 
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sistence  only  .  .  .  There  are  so  many  single  women  that! 
employers  of  labour  are  able  to  secure  the  services  of  women 
at  the  customary  price  of  the  spinster  .  .  Here  then  is  the 
bitter  anomaly  of  the  widow's  position  in  the  economic 
sphere.  As  head  of  the  family  she  ought  to  be  able  to  earn  a 
family  wage;  as  woman  she  can  only  gain  the  customary 
price  of  individual  subsistence/'*  These  words  were  written 
several  years  ago,  but  they  have  been  fully  confirmed  by  the 
Reports  of  the  Poor  Law  Commission,  which  the  author  did 
not  live  long  enough  to  read. 

RELIEF  OF  WIDOWS. 
The  question  of  the  relief  of  widows  is  a  puzzling  one  on 
which  Boards  of  Guardians  have  had  no  definite  principles 
to  guide  them,  and  the  result  has  been  a  great  diversity  of 
practice.    Is  the  widow  with  children  an  able-bodied  person, 
who  on  the  principles  of  1834  should  be  deterred  from  obtain- 
ing relief?  or  is  she  a  non-able-bodied  person  who  may  fairly 
be  helped  in  consideration  of  her  desolate  and   difficult  posi- 
tion?   Boards  of  Guardians  have  wavered  between  these  two 
positions  and  various  intermediate  ones,  and  do  not  seem  to 
have  received  any  very  definite  guidance  from  the  Local  Gov- 
ernment Board.    Some  Guardians  refuse  out-relief  to  healthy 
able-bodied  widows  under  any  circumstances,  however  large 
the  families.  Widows  who  have  only  small  families,  or  say,  not 
more  than  two  children,  are  made  ineligible  for  out-relief  in 
some  unions.    It  is  more  usual  to  require  the  widow  with  only 
one  child  to  keep  herself  and  child  without  any  relief  at  all 
after  a  period  varying  from  one  month  to  six  months.  Many 
Unions  provide  that  children  in  excess  of  one  or  two  should, 
in  preference  to  any  grant  of  out-relief,  be  taken  into  the  work- 
house (or  workhouse  schools),  but  although  this  practice  is  in 
accordance  with  the  Local  Government   Board   Circular  of 
1871,  it  is  not  likely  at  the  present  day  to  commend  itself  to 
my  readers.    The  mixed  workhouse  as  we  know  it  from  the 
^oor  Law  Commission  Reports  has   been   almost  generally 
condemned  as  a  place  of  abode  for  the  young,  and  indeed  was 
already  banned  by  thinking  people  before  the  publication  of 
the  Reports.    The  workhouse  schools,  though  improved  of 
late  years,  have  very  objectionable  features.    Moreover,  as 
the  Majority  Report  tells  us  (Part  IV.  Sec.   272)  there   is  a 
general  feeling  strongly  in  favour  of  leaving  the  children  of 
widows  with  their  mothers,  on  the  two-fold  ground  that  the 
mother  is  the  proper  person  to  have  charge  of  them,  and  that 
it  is  cheaper  than  either  placing  them  in  an  institution  or  board- 
ing them  out.    Unfortunately  the  relief  given  is  often  very 
inadequate,  and  does  not  permit  of  the  children  being  properly 
clothed  and  nourished.    In  one  Union,  a  big  northern  town 
with  many  factories,  the  usual  allowance  is  1/6  for  each  child 

♦Philanthropy   and  the  State,  pp.  274-6.     Cf    Report  on  Relation  of 

Sanitary  and  Industrial  Conditions  to  Pauperism,  Poor  Law  Commission, 
Appendix  XVI,  p.  182. 
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and  nothing  for  the  mother,  who  is  encouraged  to  go  to  work.* 
When  the  family  income  approaches  3/-  a  head  per  week  the 
out-relief  is  supposed  to  be  stopped.  In  another  industrial 
town  the  intention  is  to  make  up  the  budget  to  3/-  a  head. 
Some  unions  allow  2/6  a  week  for  an  adult,  many  allow  from 
2/-  for  each  child,  but  in  many  Unions  with  nothing  extra  for 
the  mother  if  she  is  a  healthy  able-bodied  widow.  The  scales, 
in  short,  diverge  widely,  and  while  even  the  medium  scales  are 
scarcely  adequate,  the  lowest  are  described  by  a  Clerk  to  an 
important  Union  as  mere  "  starvation/'  The  sums  awarded 
are  dealt  out  in  a  mechanical  fashion,  with  little  attempt  to 
discover  the  real  position  of  the  family,  or  to  estimate  what 
is  really  necessary  for  its  maintenance  in  health,  and  to  prevent 
physical  deterioration.  The  special  investigators  of  out-relief 
reported  that  the  "  inadequacy  of  out-relief  struck  them  as 
particularly  injurious  in  the  case  of  widows  with  young 
children  dependent  on  them."  The  investigators  appointed  to 
study  the  conditions  under  which  children  were  living  on  out- 
relief  (170,000  in  England  and  Wales  alone)  found  that  in  the 
vast  majority  of  cases  the  relief  was  not  adequate.  "  The 
children  are  under-nourished,  many  of  them  poorly  dressed. 

.  .  .  The  decent  mother's  one  desire  is  to  keep  herself  and 
her  children  out  of  the  workhouse.  She  will,  if  allowed,  try 
to  do  this  on  an  impossibly  inadequate  sum,  until  both  she 
and  her  children  become  mentally  and  physically  deteriorated. 

.  .  .  It  must  be  remembered  that  semi-starvation  is  not  a 
painful  process,  and  its  victims  do  not  recognise  what  is 
happening.  .  .  .  We  give  relief  without  knowing  whether 
the  recipients  can  manage  on  it;  we  go  on  giving  it  without 
knowing  how  they  are  managing  on  it."|  The  Majority 
Report  is  scarcely  less  emphatic.  "  A  considerable  number  of 
incumbents  report  that  out-door  relief  in  their  parishes  is  so 
meagre  as  to  cause  positive  suffering;  and  cases  are  cited 
where  the  Guardians'  allowance  is  alleged  to  leave  only  6d.  a 
week  for  the  recipient  to  live  on  after  the  rent  is  paid.  .  .  . 
Inadequate  relief  in  some  cases  becomes  a  motive  and  excuse 
for  begging,  and  thus  tends  to  deteriorate  morally  the  very 
cases  it  is  supposed  to  help."   (Pt.  IV.,  Sec.  259). 

The  Charity  Organisation  Society  fully  admits  the  anomaly 
of  the  widow's  position  in  industry.  In  a  little  tract  by  A.  M. 
Humphrey,  published  by  the  C.O.S.  and  entitled  "  How  to 
help  Widows,"  the  author  says,  "  We  must  look  the  poor 
woman's  troubles  straight  in  the  face  and  help  her  to  do  the 
same.  First  of  all  she  has  to  do  the  work  of  two  people,  she 
has  to  be  the  breadwinner  and  go  out  to  work,  and  she  must 
also  be  the  housekeeper.  She  has  to  wash,  clean  and  cook, 
make  and  mend  clothes,  care  for  and  train  her  children.  Can 
one  pair  of  hands  manage  all  this  ?  And  secondly,  when  she 
goes  out  to  work  our  poor  widow  will  probably  only  earn  low 
wages.   Supposing  her  to  take  to  one  of  the  two  employments 

*  Poor  Law  Commission,  Appendix  XVII.,  p.  aai. 
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to  which  women  most  commonly  have  recourse,  laundry-work 
or  charing,  she  will  probably  only  earn  about  10/-  a  week,  and 
she  will  certainly  not  be  able  to  support  herself  and  her  family 
on  that."  The  Charity  Organisation  Society,  therefore, 
favours  the  plan  of  trying  to  find  a  position  for  widows,  and 
even  of  teaching  them  a  skilled  trade,  so  that  they  may  earn 
some  money.  There  are,  however,  great  difficulties  in  the 
way  of  this  course,  and  while  we  admire  the  generosity  and 
pains  and  care  the  C.O.S.  gives  to  particular  cases*  of  this 
kind,  it  is  not  surprising  that,  as  they  themselves  admit,  their 
success  is  not  so  great  as  could  be  wished.  In  the  first  place, 
in  the  case  of  a  domesticated,  tender-hearted  mother,  the  pro- 
cess of  training  amounts  to  something  very  like  the  break-up 
of  the  home.  As  Mr.  Jones  points  out,  there  is  "  a  conflict 
between  the  breadwinner  and  the  house-mother.  Many  a 
mother  is  distracted  during  the  training  time  with  anxiety  for 
the  children  at  home  who  may  or  may  not  be  properly  cared 
for."  Another  objection  is  one  that  is  stated  in  the  C.O.S. 
tract  already  referred  to,  "  How  to  help  Widows,"  (p.  4), 
"  With  all  our  efforts  to  give  our  poor  widows  a  good  start 
it  will  probably  soon  be  found  impossible  for  them  to  do  more 
than  maintain  themselves  and  one  or  two  children,  unless  under 
exceptional  circumstances."  In  the  case  of  married  women 
it  is  constantly  asserted  that  their  work  in  the  home  and  in  the 
family  is  far  more  important  than  their  work  as  wage-earner 
in  the  factory.  There  seems  no  particular  reason  why  the 
widow's  children  should  need  less  attention  than  those  of  a 
married  woman,  or  her  home  be  less  worthy  of  care. 

In  this  connection  it  is  useful  to  remember  that  out-relief, 
even  "  adequate  "  out-relief,  is  cheaper  than  relief  in  Poor 
Law  School,  in  cottage  homes,  or  even  than  in  the  workhouse, 
and  thus  imposes  a  less  burden  on  the  rates.  Nor  does  the 
usual  objection  that  the  widow's  "  sense  of  responsibility  " 
to  her  children  will  be  impaired,  hold  good,  if  the  relief  given 
is  accompanied  by  careful  supervision.  For  instance,  if  a 
health  visitor  or  woman  inspector  visits  such  cases,  she  exerts 
an  educational  influence  or  moral  suasion  of  some  kind,  to 
induce  the  poor  women  of  the  slums  to  keep  their  homes 
tidy  and  their  children  cleanly  and  well-nourished.  It  need 
hardly  be  remarked  that  a  woman  who  really  does  this  work 
properly  will  have  her  time  for  gossip  and  idling  very  con- 
siderably restricted,  and  if  it  once  became  recognised  that  the 
grant  of  out-relief  was  given  conditionally  on  the  proper  main- 
tenance of  the  home,  the  grant,  so  far  from  being  demoralis- 
ing, would  (like  free  education)  tend  to  enforce  parenta! 
responsibility.  This  brings  us  to  our  next  point,  the 
EVIL  OF  UNCONDITIONAL  RELIEF. 

Another  disadvantage  of  the  present  system,  or  lack  of 
system,  is  seen  in  the  evidence  that  the  relief  granted  is  in- 
discriminate and  mostly  unconditional.    The  Majority  Report 
*  See  Poor  Law  Commission,  Appendix  XVII,  p.  38,  39. 
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states  that  in  some  instances  out-relief  is  being  applied  to 
subsidise  dirt,  disease,  and  immorality,  and  although  hopes 
are  expressed  that  such  unhappy  conditions  are  exceptional, 
the  "  fact  remains  that  they  occur  with  sufficient  frequency  to 
be  a  very  potent  influence  in  perpetuating  pauperism  and  pro- 
pagating disease.  From  the  point  of  view  of  Phthisis  alone 
there  is  harm  being  done  which  far  outweighs  any  benefit  to 
be  derived  from  the  dole  of  out-relief.  And  children,  who  are 
brought  up  in  the  very  midst  of  such  conditions,  as  we  have 
seen  surrounded  by  disease  and  immorality  and  drunkenness, 
are  almost  doomed  to  pauperism.  We  are  not  urging  here 
that  the  remedy  is  to  give  more  relief;  money  alone  cannot 
touch  the  evil.  But  we  do  urge  that,  if  relief  be  given,  it 
should  be  used  to  raise  the  recipients  out  of  their  deplorable 
condition  and  to  check  the  creation  of  another  generation  of 
paupers/'    (Part  IV.,  sees.  262,  264.) 

The  Minority  Report  further  points  out  that  the  uncon- 
ditional nature  of  relief  appears  to  be  the  worst  feature  of  the 
Out-door  Relief  of  to-day.  Many  of  the  bye-laws  require  the 
recipients  of  out-door  relief  to  live  in  houses  that  are  main- 
tained in  a  sanitary  state  and  in  houses  kept  reasonably  clean. 
But  whether  or  not  the  Union  has  bye-laws  to  this  effect,  it  is 
plain  that  in  the  vast  majority  of  cases,  no  such  condition  is 
enforced.  Many  cases  of  gross  insanitation  and  overcrowding 
have  been  found,  and  not  a  few  of  indecent  occupation.  Homes 
thus  maintained  out  of  public  funds  are  to  be  seen  in  a  state 
of  dirt  and  neglect,  '*  the  abodes  of  habitual  intemperance  and 
disorderly  living,"  and  this  even  in  families  in  which  the 
Boards  of  Guardians  are  giving  out-relief  for  the  nurture  of 
children. " 

M  The  worst  kind  of  public  policy,"  said  Dr  McVail,  "  is 
that  under  which  an  Authority  representing  a  community 
confers  personal  benefits  without  any  accompanying  require*- 
ment  of  good  order  and  obedience.  ...  If  individuals  or 
their  dependents  are  to  be  selected  for  maintenance  in  whole 
or  in  part  by  local  rates  or  Imperial  taxes,  they  should  in  their 
maintenance  be  duly  controlled  by  the  Authority  which  sup- 
ports them.  The  principle  is  so  elementary  as  hardly  to  require 
setting  forth,  but  under  the  Poor  Law  it  is  abrogated  every 
day  of  the  year  and  every  hour  of  the  day.  .  .  .  Persons 
suffering  from  the  most  serious  transmissible  maladies  are 
afforded  relief  without  prevention  of  opportunities  to  inoculate 
the  healthy  or  contaminate  the  next  generation.  Phthisis 
cases  are  maintained  in  crowded  unventilated  houses  where 
there  is  unrestrained  facility  to  convey  the  disease  to  their  own 
offspring.  .  .  .  Widows  get  money  for  the  upkeep  of  their 
family  without  any  advice  or  requirement  as  to  the  spending 
of  it  or  as  to  the  healthy  rearing  of  the  children."*  This  state 
of  thing  reacts  disastrously  from  two  points  of  view  on  the 
woman,  who  though  of  decent,  self-respecting  habits,  is  com- 
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pelled  on  widowhood  to  accept  relief.  In  the  first'  place  there 
is  the  contamination  for  herself  and  her  children  of  associa- 
tion in  the  same  street  or  the  same  house  with  persons  who 
are  thus  misusing  relief.  In  the  second  there  is  the  fact  that 
no  attempt  is  made  to  inform  the  ignorance  of  those  poor 
women  who,  though  extremely  well-intentioned  and  affection- 
ate, may  be,  as  notoriously  many  are,  exceedingly  untrained 
in  the  economy  of  household  management  or  the  upbringing 
of  children.  The  bestowal  of  relief  ought  to  be  regarded  as 
an  opportunity  for  such  educational  ministrations  as  those  of 
the  lady  sanitary  inspectors  and  health  visitors,  who  visit  under 
the  Sanitary  Authority,  and  have  already  achieved  something 
in  the  diminution  of  infant  mortality. 

It  is  suggested  that  the  mothers  of  children  on  out-relief 
may  be  divided  into  four  classes,  the  good,  the  mediocre,  the 
slovenly  and  slipshod  women  of  weak  intention  and  weak 
health,  often  not  able  to  make  the  most  of  their  resources,  and 
finally  the  really  bad  mothers,  guilty  of  wilful  neglect,  and 
unfit  to  have  the  care  of  children.  It  is  estimated  that  of  the 
170,000  children  on  out-relief,  probably  30,000  belong  to  the 
third  class,  and  20,000  to  the  fourth.  These  figures  are  terrible 
enough,  but  perhaps  the  most  painful  reflection  of  all  is  that 
the  "  good  "  and  the  "  mediocre  "  mothers  have  so  little 
done  for  them  in  the  way  of  help,  advice,  and  training  to  keep 
them  in  the  better  ways  of  life,  while  the  force  of  example, 
combined  with  insufficient  means,  must  be  a  constant  pressure 
to  drag  them  downwards. 

MATERNITY  CASES. 

The  decent  working-woman  needing  relief  at  the  time  Of 
tier  confinement,  is  entitled  under  the  Poor  Law  (43  Eliz.  c. 
2,  &  4  &  5  Will.  IV.  c.  76)  to  help  from  the  Guardians  of  the 
Poor,  but  too  often  she  fails  to  obtain  it.  Poor  Law  Guardians 
act  on  a  system,  or  absence  of  system,  that  cannot  commend 
itself.  Indoor  medical  relief,  the  Majority  Report  tells  us,  is 
strongly  deterrent  to  some,  and  perhaps  often  to  the  poorest 
and  most  self-respecting  members  of  the  community,  especi- 
ally in  country  districts.  A  respectable  married  woman  is 
sometimes  deterred  from  taking  advantage  of  the  maternity 
wards  because  her  child  would  be  registered  as  having  been 
born  in  the  workhouse.  The  association  with  paupers  of  a 
degraded  type  is  exceedingly  bad  for  young  and  innocent 
women,  and  also  repellent,  and  quite  rightly  so,  to  women  of 
more  refined  and  sensitive  natures.  On  the  other  hand,  in 
some  large  cities  the  advantages  of  the  maternity  departments 
are  coming  to  be  so  much  appreciated  that  underhand  experi- 
ments are  adopted  by  non-destitute  women,  and  married 
women  have  actually  been  known  to  ask  admission,  stating, 
contrary  to  fact,  that  they  were  not  married,  or  were  deserted. 
Relief  being  governed  by  the  idea  of  destitution,  the  Guardians 
are  reluctant  to  grant  midwifery  orders  to  first  confinement 
cases,  or  indeed  until  the  fourth  or  fifth  child.    Dr.  McVail 
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points  out  that  if  the  health  of  mother  and  child,  or  the  preven- 
tion of  disease  were  the  governing  consideration  (instead  of 
the  financial  circumstances  of  the  applicant)  the  first  confine- 
ment is  more  important  than  the  fourth  or  fifth,  and  is  pre- 
cisely the  case  in  which  neglect  or  absence  of  medical  advice 
is  most  likely  to  result  in  permanent  ill-health.*  There  is  a 
great  deal  to  be  said  for  transferring  the  whole  responsibility 
for  the  relief  of  necessitous  maternity  cases  from  the  Guardians 
to  the  Public  Health  Authority.  The  Guardians,  who  have 
been  taught  that  their  duty  is  merely  the  relief  of  destitution, 
have  little  inclination  to  undertake  measures  for  the  prevention 
of  ill-health  and  disease,  and  indeed  in  many  cases  they  have 
no  power  to  take  measures  which  would  be  effective.  The 
decision  whether  or  not  to  grant  relief,  whether  or  not  to  take 
the  case  into  the  infirmary,  is  too  often  made  irrespective  of  any 
consideration  of  health  or  character,  and  is  apt  to  be  governed 
mainly  by  the  general  policy  of  the  Board  in  regard  to  out- 
relief.  The  Health  Authority,  on  the  contrary,  would  be  able 
to  keep  the  mother  under  observation  both  before  and  after 
confinement,  by  their  lady  inspectors  and  health  visitors,  who 
would  give  kindly  advice  and  help,  all  grounded  on  the  motive 
of  the  prevention  of  disease,  and  the  saving  of  child  life.  The 
Health  Authority,  again,  would  be  able  to  co-operate  with  and 
make  use  of  philanthropic  or  charitable  institutions  for  the 
rescue  of  girl-mothers,  and  would  follow  up  the  birth  by  the 
teaching  and  care  which  go  so  far  to  strengthen  the  sense  of 
responsibility.  "  Whilst  the  good  mother  would  be  stimulated 
and  encouraged,  the  bad  mother  would  be  kept  under  observa- 
tion and  if  necessary  prosecuted  for  letting  her  baby  die."f 

UNEMPLOYMENT. 

Very  little  attention  is  given  to  the  unemployment  of 
women  in  the  Majority  Report.  It  is  to  be  supposed  that  the 
schemes  for  Labour  Exchanges  and  Public  Assistance  there 
outlined  are  intended  to  apply  equally  to  unemployed  women, 
(Part  VI.,  sec.  635)  but  the  Women's  Industrial  Council  and 
other  Societies  interested  in  the  welfare  of  women-workers  will 
do  well  to  keep  a  watch  on  legislative  proposals  and  urge  the 
inclusion  of  women  if  this  seems  likely  to  be  forgotten.  In 
the  Minority  Report,  which  in  addition  to  Labour  Exchanges, 
advocates  a  complete  scheme  for  maintenance,  combined 
with  training,  for  persons  unemployed,  it  is  satisfactory  to  see 
that  women  are  expressly  included.  "  We  see  no  reason  why 
able-bodied  women,  potentially  competent  to  engage  in  indus- 
trial occupations,  should  not  have  made  for  them  exactly  the 
same  provision  that  is  made  for  men  of  like  capacity."  The 
Minority  Report  goes  on  to  point  out  that  in  the  case  of  women 
with  children  their  distress  is  not  df<e  merely  to  their  own 
unemployment.  Women  whose  husbands  are  out  of  work  are 
frequently   "  driven  to  engage  in  industrial   work,  without 

•Quoted  in  Majority  Report,  Part  V.  sec.  184. 
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technical  training,  encumbered  by  home  ties  and  responsibili- 
ties, and  desperately  anxious  to  make  up  the  family  livelihood," 
and  no  doubt  they  often  find  it  hard  enough  to  get  work.  But 
their  trouble  is  not  so  much  their  own  unemployment,  as  the 
unemployment  or  underemployment  of  the  male  breadwinner. 
The  women  themselves  are  "  unwilling  recruits  in  an  indus- 
trial army  that  has  no  need  for  them,  and  for  which  their 
circumstances  unfit  them."  The  Archbishop  of  York  (then 
Bishop  of  Stepney)  gave  evidence  that  he  had  investigated  the 
cases  of  a  number  of  women  doing  home  work  and  found 
many  of  them  to  be  mothers  of  young  children  compelled  by 
the  husband's  unemployment  to  take  up  some  underpaid  in- 
dustry to  the  detriment  of  the  children.  Probably  many 
members  of  the  Women's  Industrial  Council  who  have  visited 
home  workers  will  be  able  to  recall  cases  of  delicate-looking, 
over-taxed  women,  straining  their  eyes  and  fingers  over  some 
degraded  and  probably  quite  useless  kind  of  work,  to  earn  a 
few  pence  for  their  chidren,  who  meanwhile  crawl  on  the  floor, 
neglected,  disconsolate,  and  unwashed,  their  mother  having 
obviously  not  strength  to  do  the  necessary  cleaning  and  wash- 
ing as  well  as  earning.  It  is  impossible  to  imagine  a  more 
deplorable  waste  of  energy,  yet  these  poor  women  in  time  of 
need  are  thankful  to  earn  something,  and  dread  to  be  refused 
the  work.  In  these  cases  the  distress  of  the  women  and  the 
neglect  of  the  children  can  best  be  remedied,  not  by  dealing 
with  the  women's  unemployment  as  if  it  stood  alone,  but  by 
dealing  with  the  unemployment,  or  under-employment  of  the 
husband  and  father.  In  cases  where  the  woman  is  a  widow  the 
question  is  more  complicated  by  prejudices  that  have  gradually 
collected  round  the  Poor  Law  theories,  and  we  have  to  ask  on 
what  general  principles  we  wish  our  Poor  Law  to  be  based. 

THE  ULTIMATE  AIM  OF  RELIEF. 

The  object  of  a  Poor  Law  is,  or  ought  to  be,  that  destitu- 
tion, and  the  evils  that  result  from  desitution,  starvation, 
disease,  mental  and  physical  degradation,  should  be  prevented. 
Prevention  is  better  than  cure.  We  want,  not  only  to  prevent 
people  coming  on  the  rates,  we  want  to  prevent  the  misery  and 
sickness  and  poverty  that  bring  them  on  the  rates.  Now  in 
regard  to  the  working  woman  who  becomes  a  pauper,  we  have 
seen  that  her  pauperism  largely  results  from  the  unemploy- 
ment, sickness,  or  death  of  her  husband.  Phthisis,  according 
to  Mr.  Steel-Maitland  and  Miss  Squire,*  takes  the  first  place 
as  a  disease  directly  causing  pauperism.  More  men  suffer  than 
women.  It  is  a  disease  of  the  prime  of  life.  It  is  of  long  dura- 
tion and  reduces  the  wage-earning  capacity  long  before  it  lays 
the  worker  aside.  But  the  same  investigators,  like  many,  or 
all,  of  the  Commission,  came  to  the  conclusion  that  casual  and 
irregular  employment  is  by  far  the  most  frequent  cause  of 
pauperism.  Widowhood  is  the  great  cause  of  pauperism 
among  able-bodied  women,  and  early  widowhood  is  in  great 
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measure  the  result  of  the  terribly  unhealthy  nature  of  many 
of  men's  trades  and  of  the  accidents  to  which  they  are 
liable.  If  we  can  get  some  large  measure  of  social 
reform  for  the  prevention  of  casual  labour,  as  well 
as  of  phthisis,  and  other  diseases  of  the  same  kind,  and 
of  accidents  in  building  and  other  trades,  which  are  often  due 
to  the  absence  of  well-thought-out  precautions,  we  shall  go  a 
long  way  to  solve  the  problem  of  pauperism  among  women. 
In  regard  to  these  causes,  comprehensive  measures  are  needed 
which  scarcely  come  within  the  scope  of  this  paper. 

But  for  present  purposes  we  must  be  content  with  the 
practical  question,  what  can  we  do  for  the  working  woman 
pauper  of  the  present  day,  always  remembering  that  our  object 
must  be  the  prevention  of  future  pauperism.  Now  the  main 
and  most  important  consideration  is  that  the  children  should 
be  well  brought  up,  healthy  and  strong  and  cared  for.  We 
shall  not  be  satisfied  with  merely  making  the  conditions  of  the 
Poor  Law  so  disagreeable  that  the  poor  woman  will  not  apply 
for  relief,  we  shall  want  to  know  whether  she  is  able  to  get 
on  without  relief,  whether  she  is  really  able  to  give  her  children 
sufficient  food,  and  the  care  they  need.  We  shall  also  want  to 
know  whether  the  relief,  if  any,  given  to  her  is  given  with 
some  guarantee  that  it  is  going  to  be  well  laid  out,  and  will 
help  the  poor  mother  to  bring  up  her  children  to  be  good 
citizens.  The  Reports  of  the  Commission  are  sufficient  testi- 
mony that  neither  of  these  conditions  are  at  present  fulfilled; 
that,  as  we  have  seen,  the  relief  given  is  frequently  hopelessly 
inadequate  (though  it  is  sometimes  in  excess),  and  that  there 
is  no  guarantee  for  the  proper  rearing  of  the  children.  The 
money  that  is  spent  is  too  often  flung  down  as  a  mere  dole  and 
does  little  good.  The  children  who  are  being  brought  up, 
partially  or  entirely,  on  the  money  thus  gathered  from  the 
community,  are  only  too  likely  to  grow  up  underfed,  un- 
healthy, untrained,  and  provide  much  future  disease,  destitu- 
tion and  pauperism  for  the  next  generation  or  two  to  deal 
with.  In  a  quite  real  and  very  serious  sense,  the  money  thus 
laid  out  is  an  extremely  bad  investment  for  the  country.  A 
nation's  wealth  is  in  its  people,  and  unless  the  physique  and 
character  of  the  children  are  provided  for,  the  nation  must 
by  so  much  decay  and  go  down  hill. 

THE  MOTHER  AS  GUARDIAN. 

There  seems  to  be  a  consensus  of  opinion  that  in  the  case 
of  a  decent,  good-hearted,  self-respecting  woman,  the  mother 
is  far  and  away  the  best  person  to  look  after  her  own  little 
children.  Why  should  the  relief  given  to  her  in  the  case  of 
widowhood,  have  any  stigma  of  pauperism  at  all?  It  is 
recognised  to  be  true  that  the  average  of  woman's  wages  is 
not  sufficient  for  a  family,  and  that  one  woman  can  hardly  earn 
the  average  wage  besides  giving  the  proper  care  and  atten- 
tion that  her  children  need.  Surely  the  simplest  and  best 
course,  the  one  most  likely  to  prevent  future  pauperism,  is  to 
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give  the  mother  an  allowance  sufficient  to  keep  herself  and  her 
children  in  health,  on  condition  that  she  lives  with  the  children 
m  reasonably  clean  and  sanitary  rooms,  sends  them  to  school 
when  they  are  of  an  age  to  go,  and  keeps  them  in  a  clean, 
healthy,  and  cared  for  condition.    An  extension  of  the  system 
under  which  infants  in  certain  districts  are  kept  under  obser- 
vation by  the  women  inspectors  or  health  visitors  could  easily 
be  made  to  cover  those  widows  who  were  being  maintained 
on  public  money,  and  this  inspection  need  excite  no  bitterness 
or  suspicion.   It  would  come  to  be  recognised  that  the  mother 
in  return  for  the  maintenance  granted  her  was  responsible  for 
the  orderly  management  of  her  home  and  the  care  of  her  young 
family.   Incidentally  also  the  withdrawal  of  these  women  from 
the  labour  market  would  be  a  great  relief  to  the  single  woman 
and  childless  widow  looking  for  employment.    In  Glasgow, 
following  a  suggestion  of  the  Local  Government  Board  for 
Scotland,  the  experiment  has  been  tried  of  placing  respectable 
widows  and  young  children  on  a  special  roll,  the  mothers  being 
made  guardians  of  their  children,  and  paid  as  if  their  children 
were  boarded  out  with  them.    Unless  other  proper  arrange- 
ments for  the  children  can  be  made,  the  aliment  was  to  be  such 
as  would  enable  the  mother  to  remain  at  home  and  attend  to 
the  children  herself.   The  Out-door  Medical  Staff  was  enjoined 
to  give  special  attention  to  the  care  of  weak  and  ailing  children. 
In  Glasgow,  up  to  15th  May,  1906,  461  widows  had  been 
placed  on  this  roll,  and  252  had  been  removed  for  the  follow- 
ing reasons  :   140  in  respect  of  improved  circumstances,  sucH 
as  when  children  grow  up   and   begin   to   earn ;   30   on  re- 
marriage; 27  for  drink;  21  for  immorality;  12  at  death;  22  for 
other  causes.   These  results  can  only  be  considered  fairly  suc- 
cessful; but  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  experiment  is  still 
at  an  early  stage ;  and  the  method  of  administration  is  likely  to 
improve  with  experience.    The  duty  of  supervision  has  been 
assigned  to  a  lady  inspector.    She  visits  at  her  discretion  to 
see  that  the  children  are  cared  for,  the  relief  expended  for  their 
good,  and  so  forth.    She  endeavours  to    remove  abuses  by 
personal  influence  and  persuasion.    The  chief  complaint  made 
is  that  another  inspector  is  needed,  as  the  200  families  on  the 
roll  are  more  than  one  lady  can  properly  inspect.* 

Professor  Jones,  from  whose  report  these  facts  are  taken, 
makes  a  strong  appeal  for  "  a  bold  and  liberal  policy  towards 
widows  and  their  children  on  the  lines  of  the  Glasgow  Special 
Roll.  The  maximum  of  good  can  be  done  by  spending  taxes 
to-day  so  as  to  raise  the  earning  power  of  the  rising  genera- 
tion/ '  It  is  unquestionable  that  the  system  would  have  to  be 
carefully  watched,  and  e.g.  the  danger  of  worthless  men 
quartering  themselves  on  widows  thus  endowed  would  have 
to  be  faced,  and  such  cases,  if  any,  sternly  dealt  with.  But 
hereditary  pauperism,  as  Mr.  Jones  points  out,  would  be  far 
less  probable  under  a  systematic  policy  of  liberal  relief  than 


*  Poor  Law  Commission,  Appendix  XVII.  p.  337,  see  also  p.  377. 
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under  the  slovenly  and  inadequate  system  of  doles  which  over- 
works the  mother  and  half  starves  the  children. 

The  case  has  also  to  be  considered  of  the  widowed  mother 
who,  though  not  a  positively  bad  or  cold-hearted  woman,  is 
not  sufficiently  domesticated  or  intelligent  to  be  able  to  give 
her  whole  time  to  her  children,  or  to  expend  the  full  allowance 
for  their  maintainance  properly.  This  has  been  a  difficulty  in 
Glasgow,  where  in  certain  cases  the  inspector  has  permitted 
the  mother  to  work  at  some  paid  occupation.  "  Many  of  the 
women  are  so  devoid  of  domestic  and  other  interests  that  such 
occupations  are  a  positive  safeguard.  How  they  are  to  be 
taught  to  care  wisely  for  their  homes  and  children,  and  to 
spend  the  relief  to  the  best  advantage,  is  a  problem  which  this 
scheme  has  not  solved,  and  which  no  single  inspector,  however 
efficient  and  helpful,  can  ever  solve  without  the  co-operation  of 
other  social  workers."  A  committee  of  social  workers  of  real 
experience  and  knowledge,  working  under  the  Health 
Authority,  might  here  be  very  useful,  but  in  the  meantime  the 
best  course  in  these  cases  probably  would  be  to  send  the 
children  to  Creches  or  Day  Industrial  Schools,  where  they 
would  be  cared  for,  fed  and  trained,  the  mother  being  free  to 
work  by  day  and  having  the  children  with  her  at  night. 

Finally,  there  remains  the  deplorable  case  of  the  woman 
who,  owing  to  vicious,  cruel  or  depraved  habits,  is  not  a  suit- 
able guardian  in  any  way  for  the  children.  In  such  cases 
there  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  children  ought  to  be  entirely 
removed  from  her,  and  she  herself  dealt  with  penally  or  cura- 
tively,  or  left  to  work  for  herself,  as  may  seem  desirable. 

CONCLUSION. 

The  strongest  consideration  in  all  these  cases  for  the 
good  of  the  State  must  be  the  welfare  of  the  children.  We 
should  therefore  make  use  in  this  connection,  not  only  of  the 
Local  Health  Authorities  but  also  (when  there  are  children  of 
school  age)  of  the  Local  Education  Authority.  "  The 
positive  primary  duty  in  the  case  of  the  widow  with  children 
is  not  to  test  her  destitution,  but  to  sustain  her  standard  of 
living.  ...  A  bold  expenditure  now  would  at  once  per- 
manently diminish  the  sources  of  pauperism  and  increase  the 
sources  of  wages  in  the  future.  And  inasmuch  as  the  widow's 
work  thus  paid  for  would  usually  be  in  her  household,  harmful 
influence  on  wages  in  any  particular  market  would  be 
avoided."* 

In  no  case  ought  women  who  have  the  care  of  young 
children  to  be  refused  assistance  adequate  for  the  children's 
upbringing  or  relieved  merely  in  respect  of  their  own  needs. 
If  the  State  decides  that  the  children  can  be  provided  for  by 
leaving  them  in  the  mother's  care,  her  services  must  be  given 
to  them  and  not  to  out-door  wage-earning  or  sweated  home 
industries.  In  all  these  cases  it  is  the  children  who  have  to  be 
provided  for,  and  the  true  policy  is  to  enable  the  mother  to 

*  Poor  Law  Commission,  Appendix  XVII.,  pp.  377-8. 
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look  after  them  properly,  unless  there  are  special  reasons 
rendering  her  guardianship  inexpedient  or  inadvisable. 

As  immediate  practical  measures  which  may  be  carried  out 
by  Boards  of  Guardians  without  waiting  for  an  alteration  in  the 
law,  the  following  may  be  mentioned:  — 

1.  The  policy  of  deterring  poor  persons  from  applying  for 
medical  relief  should  be  abandoned,  especially  in  confinement 
cases.  The  health  of  the  mother  and  child  should  be  the  first 
consideration. 

2.  Co-operation  with  the  Local  Health  Authorities  and  the 
Local  Education  Authorities  should  be  established,  so  that 
poor  relief  should  be  granted  as  far  as  possible  on  lines  pre- 
ventive of  disease  or  degradation.  In  Marylebone  and  some 
other  parishes  this  is  already  done  to  some  extent;  in  others 
the  health  officials  tell  one  "  they  have  to  fight  the  Poor  Law 
all  the  time."  This  melancholy  waste  of  energy  might  be 
avoided  to  some  extent  by  bringing  the  two  authorities  into 
closer  touch. 

3.  Out-relief  to  widows  with  children  should  be  adequate 
for  the  maintenance  of  the  family,  but  should  be  granted 
under  supervisory  conditions,  which  probably  could  be  best 
maintained  by  co-operation  with  the  Local  Health  Authority, 
with  the  Local  Education  Authority  where  there  are  children 
of  school  age,  and  as  suggested  in  2. 

BOOKS  RECOMMENDED. 

1.  For  special  study  of  the  position  of  Working  Women  and  the  Poor 

Law. 

The  Relation  of  Industrial  and  Sanitary  Conditions  to  Pauperism. 
Special  Report  to  the  Poor  Law  Commission,  by  Mr.  Steel-Maitland  and 
Miss  Rose  Squire,  printed  as  Appendix  XVI  to  the  Poor  Law  Commission 
Report. 

The  Effect  of  Out-Relief  on  Wages  and  Conditions  of  Employment,  by 
Mr.  Thomas  Jones  and  Miss  Constance  Williams.  Special  Report  of  the  Poor 
Law  Commission,  Appendix  XVII. 

2.  For    general    study  of  the    Poor  Law,  referring  incidentally  to  the 

special  question. 

Report  of  the  Poor  Law  Commission,  1909.  Octavo  edition.  Majority,  2 
vols.,  3/3  :  Minoritv,  t  vol ,  i/o. 

The  Minority  Report  can  also  be  obtained  from  the  National  Committee 
for  the  Break  Up  of  the  Poor  Law,  5  and  o,  Clements  inn,  in  2  handy  vols.,  1/- 
each. 

The  Poor  Law,  T.  W.  Fowle.    Macmillan,  2/6. 
Principles  of  Relief.    By  Edward  Devine.    Macmillan,  8/6. 
Misery  and  its  Causes.    By  E.  Devine.    Macmillan.  1909 
The  Poor  Law  Report,  1909.      By  H.  Bosanquet.    Macmillan,  3/6. 
Foreign  Solutions  of  Poor  Law  Problems.    By  Edith  Sellers.  Horace 
Marshall. 

New  Poor  Law  or  No  Poor  Law.    Dent.  1/6. 

Poor  Law  Commission.  Summary  of  both  Reports.    Daily  News,  id. 

Administrative  Reform  and  the  Local  Government  Board.  J.  Theodore 
Dodd.    P.  S.  King,  t/6  nett 

Tracts  and  Leaflets  explaining  the  "  Minority  "  Scheme  can  be  obtained 
from  the  Committee  for  the  Break  Up  of  the  Poor  Law,  5  and  6,  Clements 
Inn,  Strand. 

NOTE. — The  Minutes  of  Evidence,  Special  Reports  and  Memoranda  sub- 
mitted to  the  Poor  Law  Commission  will  orovide  the  serious  student 
with  a  vast  field  of  information.  At  present  only  a  few  volumes  have 
been  published.  The  evidence  of  Mr.  Percy  Alden  and  Mr.  Dodd  in 
Vol.  Ill,  and  of  Mrs.  MacDonald  in  Vol.  VIII,  should  be  consulted. 
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